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W ITH as ſlender pretenſions to political 
knowledge as, perhaps, any individual in the 


kingdom, permit me, however, to offer my 
| ſentiments on a ſubje& daily becoming more 
and more a topic of private converſation, and 
ſurely of public concern. Though I decline 
giving my name, 1 truſt I may eſcape the 
certainty of being diſregarded, which an 


anonymous addreſs uſually, however un- 


juſtly, provokes. 


A 2 The 


1 

The importation of Refugees from the 
French coaſt has already become a matter by 
no means below the attention of government; 
but you feem, as yet, without any fixed plan 
even for the preſent inconvenience. When then 
may we expect an effectual antidote againſt the 
more ſerious grievance which the farther im- 
portation, or the unlimited continuance of 
them amongſt us muſt inevitably produce ? 
Scattered, as they are, about our coaſts, the 
raſcally part of our countrymen have long 


ſince taken the ungenerous advantage of 
raiſing the price of all their proviſions, which 
muſt come into the common market. The 
poor, of courſe, grumble 5; and with rea- 
fon. Hard as they before found it to ſup- 
port a numerous family, they already begin 
to diſcover, that in proceſs of a very ſhort 
period of the ſame importation, it may be- 


come 


1 


come altogether impracticable. What then 
muſt be the natural conſequence, but that 
what are mere murmurs now, will i 
ouſly grow into ſettled and determined diſ- 
contents? Againſt ſuch an event, ſurely 
you ſhould guard with the fame precaution as 


if they were inevitable. 


The Engliſh character, though generous, 
does not exactly approve of its own immedi- 
ate intereſt being abſolutely ſacrificed to that 
of others: it is blunt, and cannot be in- 
duced to fay ©* welcome,” when it does not 
feel that you really are ſo: and it is apt to 
remonſtrate in very plain terms, ſhould you 
attempt to make yourſelf ſo, unaſked. 


Hitherto it has only been viewed in the 
fimple light of local inconvenience. It might 
not, 


1 


not, perhaps, prove beneath an abler pen to 
ſet it in the ſtronger light of national conſe- 
quence ; with reference to the total inatten- 
tion which has hitherto been paid to the cha- 
rafter or diſpoſition of the individuals who 
compoſe this conſiderable body of ſtrangers; 
under circumſtances which are at preſent; 
in ſome inſtances, ceafing to be doubtful ; 
and may probably become, ere long, more 
than ſuſpected. Had the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick's affairs proſpered, as it was generally 
expected they would have done; it was by 


no means an extravagant idea, that we ſhould 
have been honoured by at leaſt a partial viſit 
from the Jacobint. Had that event taken 
place, I am much miſtaken and miſinformed, 
if a general alarm had not pervaded the po- 
litical part of the whole kingdom. That 
alarm might poſſibly have come too late ; 
3 though, 


Et 
though, thank God, we are pretty free from 


the actual members of the Jacobin club, we 
are yet by no means deficient in profeſſed 
avowers and defenders of their principles. 
What may be of uſe now, may, on a contin- 
gent neceſſity, do rather harm than good. 
The activity ariſing from ſuch an impulſe of 
precaution, which, in the preſent caſe, ſtops 
the miſchief, even in embryo ; who can fay 
that in the heat of any general anxiety, may 
not produce outrage * Of that, I think, we 
have ſeen too ſhocking a ſpecimen, to run 
the moſt diſtant hazard of having it repeated 
under any poſſible chain of circumſtances, 


or in any quarter of the globe. 


I would not wiſh to betray a ſuſpicion un · 
worthy a generous nation; much leſs, 
however, would I willingly diſregard that 

prudence 


* 


prudence under certain circumſtances, the neg- 
lect of which might expoſe not only the wiſ- 
dom, but the ſafety of a whole people. Though 
the majority, perhaps, nearly the entire body 


of Refugees profeſs a common cauſe in flying 
their country ; yet it by no means follows, 
that the fame motive has actuated them all. 
And as many, no doubt, have come hither 
under the maſk of efcaping perſecution, for 
the preciſe purpo/e of ſiniſter intentions; no 
ſooner have they found themſelves ſecure in 
their perſons, than their reſtleſs minds, ever 
intent on ſome project or another, have aſſidu- 
ouſly applied themſelves either to deviſe a plan 
by which they may get out of the well upon 
our ſhoulders ; or if they cannot, to pull us 
in with them. If they fail in effecting their 
object of re-inſtating themſelves by means of 
our interference, they will at all events at- 


tempt 
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tempt to quarter themſelves upon us for 
life. 


The danger of the one, and the injuſtice 


of the other, ſhould equally guard us againſt 


the probable attempt of either. Amidſt the 
univerſal rage for intermeddling in the affairs 


of other powers, which has of late years 
gone forth into the world, we alone are hap- 
pily exempted frem the contagion. The 
conſequence is, that we alone are looked up 
to as the probable umpire in this great cauſe 
of nations. The moment we become a party 
eoncerned, we quit that high ground on 
which we ftand ; and from that moment, 
all the advantages of our fituation va- 


nith. 


R I ſhould 
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I ſhould hope it were incompatible with 
the common ſenſe of England to be guilty 
of ſo groſs an infatuation? The ſolid com- 
mercial advantages we are daily deriving from 
this individual circumſtance, are innume- 
rable : and it may perhaps be ſafely afferted, 
that ſo long as we. ſtand aloof, we ſhall 
flouriſh,—and no longer. 


It is generally underſtood, that all ſeditious 
publications muſt ceaſe to expect impunity ; 
and that all foreigners, tending in the res 
moteſt degree to diſturb the tranquillity of 
this country, will aſſuredly meet with pu- 
niſhment. But why expoſe them to the 
temptation of miſchief? Why not put it 
out of their power to hurt either us, or them- 
ſelves? In affording them perſonal protec- 


non from their countrymen, we do little or 
nothing, 


1 


nothing, unleſs we at the ſame time guard 


- 


them againſt the ſuſpicions of our own. 
This cannot be done, ſo long as they con- 


tinue ſcattered about in perpetual probabi- 
lity of giving offence. 


By collecting them in a body, you will 
give them an opportunity of affiſting each 
other, and prevent their interfering with the 
private intereſt or concerns of the pooreſt of 


our own people. The ſcruples, the ſuſ- 
picions, the murmurs of the popr/ace will 
thus, and perhaps thus only, be appeaſed. 
Thoſe indeed, of whom there are always too 
many, who are determined to cavil, may 
convert this very ſtep into æ ground for alarm 
of yet greater magnitude. The very act of 
embodying them will to them be a ground 
of apprehenſion, leſt the aggregate miſchief 
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of undiſturbed debate and deliberation may 
exceed the individual opportunity of miſ- 
chievous affociation. If, indeed, there were 
eſtabliſhed no counteracting power, we might 
readily admit this: but when embodied, let 
regulations of conduct, and reſtrictions of 
action, be eſtabliſhed and enforced. Let not 
a falſe delicacy expoſe the tranquillity of a 
whole people, if not to real danger, certainly. 
to perpetual alarms. 


In this land of freedom, the very name of 
Spy is a ſufficient paſſport to inſult ; and the 
bare idea of infringing upon the liberty of 
the ſubje& creates revolt. But the expe- 
diency of keeping a proper watch over the 
conduct of entire ſtrangers is as readily ad- 
minted, as the reſtraint would be endured by 


mei 
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men habituated from their cradles to the con- 
ſtant riſque of a lettre de cachet. 


A ſubſcription is entered upon in their 
behalf, which, in its infancy, beſpoke the 
compaſſion and the generoſity of this 
country. The mode of application is 
hitherto unſettled ; becauſe, from their ſcat- 
tered ſituations, it is ſcarce poſſible to apply 
it with effect. Concenter the objects, and 
the bounty becomes obvious in its applica- 
tion, and effectual in its relief. That indi- 
vidual miſtruſt and backwardneſs in ſome 
inſtances, which now impede the pro- 
greſs of the ſubſcription, would then 
be as rapidly ſucceeded by that prompt mu- 
nificence which has ever characteriſed us. 
So far their immediate neceſſities would be 
provided for, in ſetting apart public buildings 


for 
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for their reception, and public bounty for 
their ſupport. Yet, the end of benevolence 
being anſwered, juſtice prompts us to guard 


againſt oppreſſion towards our own country- 
men. Some plan ſhould be, therefore, 
adopted to prevent their becoming a bur- 
then for life. Moſt of them, almoſt all, 
from their profeſſion, are diſqualified from 

gaining themſelves a livelihood by any ade- 
quate ſervice. They have not that labour to 
give in exchange for their ſupport, which 
the univerſal commerce of the world has eſ- 
tabliſhed as neceſſary; and not having that, 
they cannot but become a dead weight on 


the community. Fifteen or twenty thou- 
ſand annuitants would prove no very palatable 
ingredient in our current taxes. And let 
the amount of the national ſubſcription be 
ever ſo flattering, furely the moſt ſanguine 

3 Refugee 
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Refugee cannot reaſonably look forward to a 
repetition of the like bounty; and when zhis 
is exhauſted, will they themſelves thank us 
for affording them a climate to ſtarve in ? Any 
boy of fifteen knows, and often feels, the force 
of the truth, that this little iſland, flouriſhing 
and happy as it may be, can always produce, 
among its own natives, ſubjects ſufficient to 
awaken the compaſſion, and draw upon the 
benevolence, of the feeling heart. Candi- 
dates, I fear, will never fail us, fo long as 
the miſeries of human nature exiſt, who, in 
ſpite of the moſt meritorious exertions, de- 
mand all that the affluent are diſpoſed, or 
the benevolent are perhaps able, to do for 
them. 


To reſcue from deſtruction any object of 
perſecution, is a duty, and to protect it, is a 
virtue; 


( 26 ] 
virtue; but to continue that protection to 
the prejudice of more rightful claimants, is 
neither a duty, nor a virtue. 


But for the new aſpect of affairs in France, 


candour ventured to hope, that their country- 
men would have opened their eyes to the 


diſgrace of that conduct which rendered flight 
neceflary ; and that the time was not far 
_ diſtant, when every man might have returned 
in peace, and have reſumed that ſtation in 
ſociety which he had quitted; and which, in 
fact, they ought not to have deſerted : for 
they ſet out on a principle radically wrong. 
The oaths which they were required to take, 
were, I believe, merely of a political nature, 


not aiming to compel them to any material 
renunciation of their religion, as they would 
have it ſuppoſed. Indeed their conduct, 

| through 
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through the whole affair, ſtands in need 
of a provocation, not leſs cogent. The fact 
is, the firſt oaths which were propoſed to 
them, ſtruck a little deep at their temporal 
intereſts: and I fear, with the generality of 
mankind, that will ever operate with nearly 
an equal, in ſome inſtances with a ſuperior, 
force, as if their eternal intereſts were in- 
vaded. When life is at ſtake, for mere po- 
litical opinion, I think a man betrays more 
folly than fortitude, in affecting to ſacrifice 
every thing to that opinion, be it what it 
may. Is this a time, or an occaſion, for ex- 
erting the utmoſt powers of a man's nature ? 


The deliberate ſurrender of life or country 
demands a better cauſe than any temporal 


concern can boaſt. If they chuſe poſitively 
to reject the propoſed oaths, why did they 
not take up arms—aflociate—and defend 

C them- 
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themſelves like men? They tell us, they 
were proſcribed :—ſo were the Emigrants. 
But had we taken up arms,” ſay they 
„ our property had been confiſcated.” The 
only difference now is, that they have for- 
feited by flight juſt as much, without the 
credit of lending an arm to the common 
cauſe ; or without the fainteſt endeavour to 
do themſelves juſtice. Their condu& has 
ſurely been a mixture of pride, ſtubbornneſs, 
and cowardice, Pride, in affecting to ſet 
themſelves, as a profeſſional body, above the 
leyel of other men, whole intereſts were of 
equal conſequence, and yet were not thought 
neceflary to be ſo prepoſterouſly exaggerated. 
Stubbornneſs, in holding out againſt their 


own conviction. Cowardice, in not man- 


fully arming in their own defence; to ſay 
nothing of meanneſs, in ſheltering themſelves 


under 


E 


under an oſtenſible, and conſequently a falſe, 
neceſſity, to ſcreen the real and inſufficient 
motive of their conduct. 


All hopes, however, of being invited to 
return appear ow more diſtant than ever; 
conſequently it is high time for us to reflect, 
whether we are juſtified in extending a pro- 
tection which the circumſtances of the mo- 
ment called upon us to offer, to an indefinite 
neceſſity of being burthened in erernum—to 


the obvious and unwarrantable prejudice of 


our own induſtrious and diſtreſſed poor. 
Indiſcriminate compliance is, indeed, called 
good nature ; but it is notoriouſly inſeparable 
from the idea of folly : becauſe experience 
daily laments the immediate often irrepa- 
rable miſchief it brings upon its poſſeſſor; 
while the object of its ſacrifice almoſt invari- 


C 2 | ably 
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ably only mocks its cullibility. In the preſent 


caſe, unconditional benevolence ceaſes to be 
charity: and we may live to repent even 
our prodigality as inſufficient, and the obli- 
gation requited with baſe ingratitude. 


But my deſign is not ſo much to reaſon 
upon their paſt conduct, as to preſcribe for 
their future. A correct % ſhould be drawn 
out of all thoſe who profeſs to be in a condition 


to ſupport themſelves; and all thoſe who 


were not included in that liſt, ſhould be 
obliged to live with their countrymen in 
thoſe public buildings ſet apart for their ex- 
clufive reception. 'The former party ſhould 
be obliged to give in their place of abode, 
with their names; and in caſe of removal, 
to give immediate notice of it. By theſe 
means, we ſhould have no individual among 


them, 
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them, to whom inſtant application and ac- 
ceſs might not be had on any emergency : 
it would impreſs them with an idea of re/pon- 
fibility, and would operate accordingly on 
their good behaviour. In this manner they 
might be ſupported in ſecurity themſelves, 
without moleſting us by their actual conduct, 
or diſturbing us with apprehenſions of miſ- 
chief. And if ever affairs in their own 
country ſhould aſſume an aſpect of toleration, 
all thoſe who were ſupported by the public 
bounty, ſhould be o iged to return thither ; 
thoſe who remained among us, ſhould till 
continue to be reſponſible for their conduct. 
by giving in their names and refidence. It 


is not neceſſary that this liſt ſhould be ex- 


poſed to public curioſity ; it ſhould reſt in 
the poſſeſſion of the miniſter. This would 
obvigte any ſcruples the moſt delicate among 

them 
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them might entertain, in being expoſed to 
general knowledge ; and effeQually anſwers- 
every purpoſe of that ſyſtem of police to 
which they have been accuſtomed, and by 
which they would not fail of being very ma- 
terially influenced. 


Thus far I had proceeded while in the 
country, where I had witneſſed many of their 
diſtrefles, and where I have had opportunities 
of hearing the pitiable part of their hiſtory. 
In the metropolis, the ſcene is quite changed; 
and here, to my aſtoniſhment, I learn of more 
villainy than diſtreſs. It is a truth which 
may well excite amazement and indignation, 
that benevolently as they have been received, 
they have already turned to ſting the boſom 
which cheriſhes them ! Human nature re- 
vols at the baſe aſſertion. There are among 

them, 
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them, at this ment, men Whoſe ſole ob- 
jet and employment is, to ſow diſcontent 


and ſedition. That agents arehourly buſied in 
foreſtalling grain for exportation, is as notorious 
as it is a ſcandalous fact. Wheat, to an enor- 
mous amount, has been bought up within theſe 
few weeks; and there is reaſon to believe that 
the moſt part, if not all, has been actually 
carried out of the kingdom. That this ſhould 
have been ſuffered, is almoſt as incredible, as 
it is diſgraceful, 


It is a notorious fact, that thoſe who are 
content to accept an a/y/um among us, can- 
not conceal their envy and jealouſy of the 
tranquillity of this country: but with all the 
inſult of affected pity deplore, in terms which 
but too ſtrongly mark their wiſbes, the pro- 
bability of the contagion's reaching us. When 


men 
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men avowedly ſpread ſedition and treaſon, 
ſurely they become full as much objects of 
the ſummary juſtice of the country, as the 
thief who plunders, or the villain who aſſaſ- 
finates. If this country does not ſuffer from 
its abſurd backwardneſs to offend its moſt in- 
veterate foes, it will not proceed from any 
want of an inſolent confidence which its falſe 
delicacy and timidity authoriſe them to aſ- 
ſume. Paſſive toleration, under certain cir- 
cumſtances, conſtitutes in itſelf, politically, 
no trifling degree of actual criminality : if it is 
not miſpriſion of treaſon, is it not: ſomething 


worfe ? It is by no means an uncommon ſenti- 
ment, that our ſupineneſs requires ſomething 
little ſhort of poſitive national danger from 
without, to rouſe us from our lethargic cul- 
libility from within. France, fluſhed with 
her late conqueſts, intoxicated with ſucceſs, 


I no 
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no longer fatisfied with acting on the defen- 
five, has already commenced an offenſive 
campaign, and talks high of future projects. 
To what end can ſhe more gratefully turn 
our generous conduct towards her, than in 
meditating an invaſion of this country, as an 
adequate return for the protection we have af- 
forded her countrymen ? 


When the proclamation was iflued, many 
thought it a dangerous meaſure, becauſe yn- 
neceflary : it has proved the danger only to 
have exiſted in its eventual omiſſion. Even 
thoſe who wondered at the time, at the ſtep's 
being determined on, are yet more aſtoniſhed 
notu, at its being ſo feebly enforced. Threats, 
left unexecuted, had much better never haye 
been pronounced ; they only tend to weaken 


authority, and to ſtrengthen treaſon ; to em- 
D bolden 
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bolden cowards, and to render power ridicu- 
lous. Every means, which envy, malice, 
ingratitude can deviſe to infatuate this country 
with a ſpirit of ſedition and revolt, are at this 
moment ſecretly at work ; nor will any pains 
be ſpared, nor any reſpite given to the la- 
bour of reducing us to the ſame level with 
themſelves. And ſhall we dare to call our- 
felves Engliſhmen, and tamely ſubmit to 
wait the iflue of the experiment ? Forbid it 
virtue—forbid it every honeſt impulſe of 
manhood ! 


Nam TvuA res agitur, Paries cum pfoximus ardet, 
Et neglecta, ſolent incendia ſumere vires. 


Should there be found a nation ſo loſt to 
all ſenſe of duty, as to ſuffer a multitude, 
under the plauſible pretext of ſecking protec- 
tion, to convert their aſylum into a cloſet of 


con- 
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conſpiracy, what evil can befail that nation, 


wh:ch it does not more than merit? It will 
not even be attempted to be denied, that miſ- 
chievous ſtrangers are among us, notoriouſly : 
and if the reft were not at leaſt conſenting to 
their views, ſound policy, if not gratitude, 
ſhould demand of them that expoſition of in- 
dividuals, which their perſonal knowledge 


fully enables them to command. That there 
are a few foreign individuals, who are fin- 
cerely ſcandalized at the baſeneſs of their 
views, I am diſpoſed to believe: and that they 
would honeſtly ſtand forth in unmaſking a 
ſcoundre!, I am willing to hope. And I 
truſt that the importunate demands of policy 
and ſelf-intereſt would ing from them that 
ſervice, which, perhaps, neither gratitude 


nor honour would voluntarily tender, 


D 2 It 
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It may not be advancing too much to pro- 
pheſy, that, as a nation, we ſhall not be 
ſecure, till we purge the kingdom of them 
all. If the meaſure ſhould appear harſh— 
the contrary ſyſtem would be more than fool- 
hardy. 


cc Quod tu Romane, caveto.” 


Whatever evils the remote chance of an 
invaſion might bring with it, ſuch an event 
alone, perhaps, is adequate to the effectually 
ſetting aſide thoſe reſtleſs and intermeddling 
ſpirits, who, for want of proper employment, 


are ripe for any propoſed miſchief. Such an 
event, we all know, and feel, would in- 
ſtantly rouſe the ſpirit of the nation; force it 
to purge itſelf of every individual miſcreant; 
to act with that energy, of which it has often 
proved itſelf fo capable, and to aſſume the 


irreſiſtible unanimity of one man. 


Such 
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Such a conduct would prove a poſitive 


bleſſing, almoſt, by whatever means it were 
provoked. 


This country ſtands, at preſent, conſpicu- 
ous for its tranquillity, its proſperity, its re- 
ſources; and as ſuch, is doubtleſs become an 
object for envy to diſcharge her whole artil- 
lery of intrigues to involve us in the general 
cabal. This is a conſideration, perhaps not 
beneath the ſpeedy and moſt ſerious attention 
of a Miniſter—nor unbecoming the perſonal 
regard of a faithful monarch ! 


6 Si Pergama dextra 
c Defendi poſſent, etiam hac defenſa fuiſſent.” 


In the ſpirit of benevolence which pervades 
this country, we are hourly increaſing an 
evil; numbers are induced to come hither, 


I from 
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from the liberality and tranquillity which we 
hold out to them. Many who are neither 
under abſolute perſecution, nor want, prefer 
a very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, with protection, to 
the labour of acquiring one, ſo precarious, if 
obtained, in their on fortuitous republic. 


Humanity will not ceaſe to regret her in- 
ability, through their own knavery, to ſhelter 
them from their fate : yet equity demands, 
and ſelf-preſervation is peremptory, that the 
tide of our bounty ſhould be diverted into 
fafer channels. That it be henceforth appro- 
priated to the ſecurity of landing them on 
another coaſt : for men, who are incapable 
of learning either gratitude or honour, cir- 
cumſtanced as they are, muſt be referred to 


the ſharp ſchool of experience to repent their 
depravity. It is their own act and deed, nor 
have 


( 3r ] 
have they any one but themſelves to thank, 
for whatever evils may befall them. 


As a Miniſter, you may, perhaps, think 
yourſelf above noticing the hints of an ob- 
ſcure individual, But, remember, the tumes 
do not admit of temporiſing; and that, as a 
Miniſter, you would be noticed for unwar- 
rantable neglect. 
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